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this opinion and who nevertheless did not think it
right or wise or becoming on her part that she should
return and endeavour to force herself into the coro-
nation ceremonies and create an uproar and a tumult
throughout the country. Probably in the history of no
modern state has there ever been so curious an exhibi-
tion of domestic tumult and scandal as was afforded
by this extraordinary conflict between the King and
the Queen. The Queen may be said to have been
almost literally ejected from Westminster Abbey.
The King became odious to the population in the
streets everywhere, while many of the great muni-
cipal and public bodies gave an enthusiastic welcome
to his unfortunate wife. Brougham championed the
cause of the Queen in Parliament and in public, as
he had already done in the legal investigations. The
importance of the whole controversy and the whole
outrageous scandal rests for our time in the fact that
it threatened for a while to throw the English mon-
archical institution into utter disrepute, and that yet
the monarchical institution was able to survive the
crisis and wait for the coming of better days, which
better days soon came. There were moments during
that crisis when it almost seemed as if a common
watchword, or even a common catchword, among the
enemies of the Monarchy, might have brought about
a popular revolution ; but it must be admitted that
the advisers of the English people, in all ranks and
classes, except among the very wildest of brawlers, were
men who persistently counselled patience, good order,
and a trust in the gradual development of the consti-
tution. The King was well known, too, to be on bad